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lic opinion in the right direction.’’—The Nation. 
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Plainfield Meeting of the New Jersey Forestry 
Association. 

The New Jersey Forestry Association 
met in Plainfield on May 21st, 1896, in 
the Casino of the Union County Coun- 
try Club. In spite of the rain it was 
well attended. The business meeting 
began at 3.30. After an introductory 
speech by President Cutler, the following 
report was presented by the Secretary : 
Expenses since Lakewood meeting, 
$57.50; cash received, $101.65 ; number 
of members at Lakewood meeting, 40 ; 
present membership, 225, with twenty 
life members. ‘The circular letter plan 
is a very inexpensive yet fruitful way of 
increasing membership. The Secretary 
was authorized to arrange for a course of 
ten lectures on forestry throughout the 
State for next winter. Prof. Byron Hal- 
sted delivered an interesting talk on the 
diseases of trees. In the evening Prof. 
B. E. Fernow lectured on forestry. The 
gist of his speech is printed on another 
page. Other speakers. of the evening 


were Mayor Gilbert, of Plainfield, and 
Mr. Cutler. 

On the 22d there was an excursion by 
boat along the Palisades for the inspec- 
tion of the forest on the talus and the 
mutilation due to blasting for road mate- 
rial. An account of this trip, by Mr. 
Edward Mullin, in the New York 77mes, 
will be copied in the next issue of the 
FORESTER. ‘The following resolutions 
were passed on the boat : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation are tendered to Prof. Byron D. 
Halsted and Prof. B. E. Fernow for their 
valuable and instructive addresses, and 
that the thanks of the Association are 
tendered to the ladies of Plainfield for 
the excellent arrangements made for the 
meeting of the Association. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are tendered to the Palisades 
Commissioners for their. presence and 
kindness in affording us an opportuntty 
to examine the Palisades, and we appre- 
ciate also the efforts of the Commission- 
ers in preserving the Palisades, and unite 
with them in encouragiug such legisla- 
tion, State as well as National, as will 
save the Palisades in their original beauty 
and grandeur. 

Ir the Palisades region becomes a res- 
ervation it will be a simple matter to reg- 
ulate the forest there in such a way that 
it will yield an income and at the same 
time improve in appearance and value. 
By using the axe judiciously here and 
there, and by planting in places which 
are now bare, a beautiful forest reserva- 
tion can be produced which will yield a 
large profit in a very few years. The 
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region is so near New York City that 
the profit from cord-wood will be very 
large. Wood grows very rapidly on the 
Palisades. 


The function of the 
Forestry Association is mainly educa- 
tional. It is increasing very rapidly 
in size. Besides the distribution of 
literature on the subject, arrangements 
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are in progress for the establishment of a 
course of ten lectures on forestry through- 
out the State, beginning with next win- 
ter. 

+ 
Keep It Before the People, That the Palisades 

Must Be Preserved From Mutilation. 

From the Yonker’s Statesman. 

The mutilators of the Palisades, who 
comprise two classes of interested prop- 
erty holders—the quarrymen on the 
Hudson River slope, and a dozen or 
more residents on the summit who are 
anxious to sell building lots and have 
’ the timber fringe which crowns the cliff 
cut down, and hideous rows of houses 
erected on the almost inaccessible rocks 
—have not ceased their efforts to defeat 
the well-considered plan of the Palisades 
Commission appointed by the States of 
New York and New Jersey, to treat with 
the United States authorities for the pur- 
chase of the Hudson River front, and a 
strip of land on the top of the mountain, 
for a National Park and Depot for Mili- 
tary Stores and an Army Post. 

The opponents of the measure are beg- 
ging the committee of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to report ad- 
versely the bills. While the committee, 
however, feel that the present session of 
Congress is not a good time to ask for 
the passage of a law involving an appro- 
priation of several hundred thousand 
dollars, they have no wish to openly in- 
sult the people and the Legislatures of 
the two great States, who, by their only 
authorized representatives, are asking 
for the enactment of this law. They 
simply propose to let the matter rest 
until the winter session, after the excite- 
ment of the Presidential campaign is 
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over; and, moreover, the officials of the 
Departments of the Interior and of War 
will have had an opportunity to examine 
the territory and its relation to the pro- 
tection of the Atlantic seaboard. 

During the last week, several of the 
highest officers in the United States 
Army have expressed to the Palisades 
Commissioners their hearty approval of 
the scheme proposed by the Commission, 
and their hope that it may be carried out 
as planned. 

On the other hand, one of the distin- 
guished citizens of New York, whose 
name-was published in the New York 
Times as having signed a memorial to 
Congress to reject the Commissioners’ 
bill, has written to the Commission that 
if his name, either as an individual or as 
President of an Exchange, appears in 
such a memorial, ‘‘it is a fraud and a 
forgery.’’ The true inwardness of the 
opposition to the proposed law is dis- 
closed in the memorial above mentioned, 
in a suggestion to Congress to purchase 
only the slope below the cliffs on the 
river front, and ‘‘ have a public driveway 
laid out thereon for use and enjoyment 
as a National Park.’’ 

The Palisades Commissioners point out 
the fact that, under recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the United States has 
no authority to purchase property simply 
for ‘“‘enjoyment,’’ nor to build a speed- 
way, and particularly is this true of such 
a locality as this for 12 miles along the 
steep, irregular rocky shore of a river in 
which there is a six to seven foot rise and 
fall of the tides. There is no beach ; the 
mutilation of the slope would be ghastly 
and enduring ; the most of the roadway 
would be on bulkheads built out into the 
river; the procuring of the stone for 
macadamizing it alone would keep all 
the quarries busy for a year or two, and 
even then the beauteous wooded summit 
of the cliff would be left free to the 
vandals to occupy with their unsightly 
houses and to strip off its trees to give 
them views of the opposite shore of the 
river. 

Experienced civil engineers, among 
whom we may name J. J. R. Croes, of 
the Palisades Commission, and William 
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Henry Baldwin, of this city, state that 
the cost of construction of such a speed- 
way as the plans of the memorialists 
indicate, would be at least $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000, which is more than even the 
memorialists claim to be the value of 
their rock patches on the summit, and 
that, moreover, the road would never be 
safe to drive upon, in consequence of the 
slides and falls of rock from the cliffs and 
slopes, which are constantly occurring. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., March 28, 1896. 
Editor Zhe Forester : 

Dear Sir—In reference to your letter 
asking for opinions in reference to the 
Palisades, I may say that having resided 
for more than twenty years on the Pali- 
sades, Iam glad to express my interest 
in that place. To those living in the 
vicinity of New York, the term ‘‘ Pali- 
sades’’ is generally understood to refer to 
the high plateau extending about a half 
mile back from the upright rocks which 
form the eastern boundary of the same. 

The rare beauty of scenery, the health- 
fulness of the region, the cool air in 
summer, the rocks, the trees, all com- 
bine to make this the most charming 
retreat from the busy haunts of the 
great city across the river. 

A large part of the Palisades is still in 
its primitive wilderness, more particu- 
larly the northern portion, and will 
always be a feature of great interest if 
large tracts could remain, as at present, 
in their native beauty. 

Other portions of the Palisades, par- 
ticularly those in close proximity to the 
towns on the western slope, could be 
treated more as parks, thus affording 
beautiful sites for residences, some of 
which already overlook the Hudson 
River, Long Island Sound and the in- 
tervening country, while to the south 
the Greater New York is in full view. 
A competent landscape gardener could 
lay out such parks with winding roads, 
preserving the natural features of the 
ground, its water courses, its massive 
rocks and a sufficient number of the 
trees. This would be my conception of 
how the Palisades should be treated. 

In reference to the part of the Pali- 
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sades ceded to the United States Govern- 
ment as a military and naval reserve, I 
think this action should be regarded with 
favor. Whatever portion is needed for 
military purposes will not interfere with 
the improvements which the government 
would naturally make. 

If, however, the general government 
sees no occasion to take more than is 
necessary for the preservation of the gray 
battlements, which are the glory of the 
Hudson, the deed would be accom- 
plished by appropriating all the land 
from low water mark on the river to the 
top of the steep rocks; and if they should 
include sufficient space on the summit 
and immediately back of the steep rocks 
for a driveway, this would insure to the 
citizens of the United States, for all time, 
access to this unsurpassed bit of scenery, 
subject, of course, to certain police regu- 
lations. 

Very truly 
FE. C. DILLINGHAM. 
— 
The Gist of Mr. Fernow’s Lecture in Plainfield. 
May 2Ist, 1896. 

Mr. Fernow spoke of the reasons why 
every citizen should have an interest in 
the forestry movement. He pointed out 
that the absence of interest in the con- 
ditions surrounding us at the proper 
time leads to hardships later, citing the 
civil war and the negro question as a 
consequence of dallying with the prob- 
lém of slavery in earlier years. 

i“The neglect of paying attention to 
the proper use of our forest resources has 
already brought harm to many com- 
munities and will bring more the longer 
we neglect to give attention to it. 

‘‘A nation’s strength and independence 
are finally based upon the natural wealth 
at its disposal. Whether we have a 
high tariff or no tariff, a income tax or 
a head tax, direct or indirect taxation, 
bimetallism or a single standard, na- 
tional banks or state banks, are matters 
which concern, to be sure, the temporary 
conveniences of the members of society, 
yet their prejudicial adjustment is easily 
remedied. 

‘‘But whether fertile lands are turned 
into deserts, forests into waste places, 
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brooks into torrents, rivers changed from 
means of power and intercourse into 
means of destruction and desolation— 
these are questions which concern the 
material existence itself of society, and 
since such changes and the damage done 
thereby may become irremediable, their 
consideration is finally much more impor- 
tant than those other questions of the day. 

‘Since private enterprise knows only 
the immediate present, has only one aim 
in the use of natural resources, namely, 
to obtain the greatest possible personal 
and present gain from them and hence 
the forest owner cares little whether the 
wealth-producing quality of the soil is 
lost, whether a neighbor’s field is wasted 
by erosion or loses its protection 
against drying winds, whether floods 
occur in the valley, or cities suffer in 
their water supply, it becomés necessary 
for the community at large, for every 
citizen, every member of the community 
to take care of these far-reaching inter- 
ests of the future. 

“Tf the rich forest growth of one-half 
of our State is cut and shipped away and 
the young after-growth and the fertility 
of the soil are destroyed by fire and cat- 
tle and the land turned into a waste, one- 
half of your area has become unproduc- 
tive, one-half the tax-paying power of 
the State is gone, and the other half has 
to bear the burden—you pay the bill! 

“Your own State was once well 
wooded everywhere. If at that time the 
virgin timber on such soils only as were 
not fit for farming had been cut with 
care and systematically, and the fires 
kept out, this area would produce now 
and continue to produce forever an in- 
come of not less than five to ten million 
dollars, giving employment to a large 
number of people. .While now through 
the mismanagement of former years and 
the continued depreciation of soil and 
forest growth by fire, the two and a half 
million acres of land unfit for anything 
but wood crops do not yield $1,000,000 
of values, not one-tenth what they could 
yield under management.”’ 

The speaker then discussed what the 
wood crops of this country mean in the 
household of the nation, showing that 
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with a product valued at over one billion 
dollars a year the forest industries stood 
second only to agriculture, producing 
ten times as much value as the gold and 
silver mines, six times that of the coal 
mines, and more than double the iron 
and steel production, of which there is 
so much said. ‘The many manufac- 
tures relying on wood increase these 
values to nearly double the amount, by 
employing half a million workers and 
over half a billion dollars capital. 

‘*The future of.all these industries of 
this value producing business is haz- 
arded by the inattention to the needs of 
that resource, which makes them possi- 
ble and hence every citizen should have 
an interest in it. 

‘But besides this material question, 
there are the influences which the forest 
exerts on other conditions.”’ 

The speaker then reviewed the claims 
which were made for the forest as influ- 
encing climate, water-flow, soil condi- 
tions and health conditions. As to the 
first class of influences he said much too 
extravagant claims were made, and on 
the other hand the denials of a certain 
class of scientists were equally baseless. 
The measurements that have been made 
so far to determine the influence of for- 
est on climate are unreliable because 
neither the instruments nor the methods 
employed were satisfactory, especially 
the rain-gage was incapable of telling us 
much about the subject ; we can neither 
assert that forests increase rainfall or they 
do not, although the likelihood is that 
they influence its distribution in time 
and space. But we do know from expe- 
rience and from good arguments based 
on physical laws, that a well-kept forest 
influences the flow of the waters that 
have fallen, changing the rapid surface 
drainage which gives rise to floods and 
subsequent low water stages, into sub- 
soil drainage, by which the water reaches 
the rivers gradually and prolongs their 
fuller flow. 

The dwellers in cities which rely for 
their drinking water on the supplies com- 
ing from neighboring hills, are especially 
interested in this beneficial action of the 
forest cover. 
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The speaker then recited the experi- 
ences in France with the reclamation of 
the sand wastes in the Landes, where a 
desolate forbidding waste of 200 square 
miles much like that we are making in 
the southern part of the State, has by 
reforestration been made habitable, beau- 
tiful and most productive. 

In conclusion the speaker paid some 
compliments to those among our citizens 
who had begun the forestry movement 
in New Jersey, and especially to the Ge- 
ological Survey, which by giving definite 
information of local forest conditions and 
giving advice as to what to do, had be- 
gun in the right way. 

By the publication of a forestry jour- 
nal, ‘“T'HE FORESTER,’’ a means to in- 
struct the forest owners was found, which 
would do much good when really useful 
information as to how to treat the wood- 
lands would be furnished. Proper fire 
laws, the speaker contended, were the 
most crying need in the southern part of 
the State. No private woodland owner 
could be expected to take the initiative 
until the State did its duty in extending 
full protection against the incendiaries 
and depredators of forest property, not 
only by paper legislation but by strict 
enforcement of the law. 


~- 
Forest Fires and How to Prevent and Extinguish 
Them. 





NICHOLAS JARCHOW. 


II. 

Having treated in a previous num- 
ber of this journal on the means of fre- 
venting forest fires, we now proceed to 
consider the ways and means of extzn- 
guishing them. 

The methods applied for extinguishing 
forest fires depend upon the nature of the 
fire and the localities. 

Ground fires, discovered at their begin- 
ning, and when still of small extent, can 
be easily put out by a few men using the 
back of shovels or green boughs to knock 
out the smouldering combustibles on the 
soil. But when once a ground fire has 
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taken hold of a larger area, the difficulty 
of preventing its extension grows enor- 
mously. 


For this reason the speedy and 
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most energetic action should be taken, 
because the danger of its assuming ex- 
tensive proportions increases with every 
moment lost. As soon as the news is 
brought that a fire has broken out, the 
owner or manager of the forest should at 
once get together a good many men with 
shovels, spades, hoes, axes, etc., and 
hurry to the place of the fire. Arrived 
there, he should make such disposal of 
his hands as he thinks best adapted to 
the prevention of the further spreading 
of the fire. Ground fires of small ex- 
panse may be put out, as above men- 
tioned, by beating the fringe of the flames 
with green boughs, or with the back of 
the shovel, or by throwing sand or earth 
over the flames, or by sweeping the burn- 
ing material with stiff brooms zrwards, 
so as to throw it back to parts over which 
the fire has already passed.. This plan 
should be first tried, as its adoption often 
suffices to quench the fire. When there 
is no wind, or only a slight breeze is 
blowing, ground fires of /arger extent 
may be extinguished by these measures 
when applied from different sides simul 
taneously. But when there is a steady 
wind blowing, and the smoke and heat 
in front of the fire become so strong that 
the men are unable to endure this incon- 
venience, the extinctive measures are 
confined at first to the sides and flanks, 
and when in this way the extent of the 
fire is decreased, gradual efforts must 
be made to head off and stop it. Should 
the breeze be very strong and the fire have 
gained foothold over any considerable 
area, itis advisable to commence opera- 
tions some distance ahead of the line of 
flames and clear a strip of several yards 
in width from all inflammable material, 
simultaneously extinguishing the fire 
along the edges. . When a ground fire is 
strong and the danger is imminent that 
it will overleap the check made by the 
cleared strip, it is advisable to set fire 
along the inner edge of the cleared line 
so as to burn agains? the wind and meet 
the fire which will, when it has reached 
the counter- or back-fire, subside for lack 
of fuel. Whenever fire lanes or other 
protective lines are provided for in a for- 
est, these should be selected as bases of 
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operations so as to obviate the danger of 
sparks being blown into the woods lying 
behind. ‘The starting of a back-fire must 
be conducted with great care, and the 
line should be sufficiently manned with 
competent men to see that the counter-fire 
does not burn in the opposite direction, 
aggravating the damage it was intended 
to put an end to. When once, however, 
this counter-fire has been well started, it 
will soon effect its object, making head- 
way against the main line of fire where 
the ignition at last subsides from lack of 
food. 

Ground fires that break out in woods 
of young growth finally develop into /op 
or crown fires, if they are not in time 
checked. For as soon as such fire eats 
its way into the thickets where the trees 
have still kept lower branches, it runs up 
into the crowns and then the danger of 
the situation is much increased. 1x- 
tinctive measures are then far more diffi- 
cult and troublesome, especially during 
high winds, when the smoke, flames and 
heat are driven on ahead against the 
force of men. In such cases extinctive 
measures are no longer practically adopt- 
able, and the conflagration is only stopped 
by a natural occurrence as a drenching 
rain, or a clearance, a wide road or by 
reaching the limits of the woods. 

Crown-fires in pineries are best pre- 
vented from spreading by drvoad fire-pro- 
tection lanes, planted up with such 
deciduous trees as bear good crowns of 
foliage. Owing to the interruption of 
the coniferous canopy, these paths form 
the only sure basis upon which extinctive 
measures can be soundly adopted. How- 
ever the interruption of the canopy by 
narrow lanes can be materially assisted 
by at once enlarging the lane and clear- 
ing away a row of trees along the side 
towards the fire, and working thus to 
reach the main fire line. But in this 
work as well as in speedily removing all 
inflammable matter from the soil in case of 
ground-fires, care must be taken to begin 
operations so far ahead of the fire as to 
ensure their completion before the fire 
has had time to come up to the line. 
The felled trees should be lopped of their 
branches and these should be removed so 
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far into the opposite side of the woods as 
to render it improbable that they will be 
ignited by flying sparks, while the naked 
trees should be thrown in the direction 
toward the fire. 

Although the interruption of the leaf- 
canopy in crown fires by means of as 
broad a belt as possible, is the usual 
resource of suppressing the fire, there are 
cases where a conflagration can-be suc- 
cessfully stopped by (a counter-fire) firing 
the woods along the edge of the paths or 
protection-line, facing the approaching 
main fire. Zhis operation can of course 
only be resorted to when there is no wind 
at all or only a light breeze, for if the wind 
blows strongly the counter-fire would 
rather increase the conflagration. But 
wherever this way of fighting the flames 
is advisable and practicable, it terminates 
the spreading, for the ascendivg air, 
rarified by the intense heat over the 
burning district creates there a vacuum 
which before long is filled by air-currents 
rushing in from all sides and drawing 
the flames upon the centre of the (main) 
fire where the conflagration at last sub- 
sides from lack of combustibles. This 
operation entails necessarily the deliber- 
ate sacrifice of a portion of the area; 
besides great prudence being required to 
prevent the back-fire from spreading into 
the tree-growth behind the line, but as a 
rule, it is an efficient means to save the 
adjoining woodlands. When the trees 
behind the line are of older growth and, 
therefore, their canopy cannot be reached 
by the flames on account of its being 
higher and more remote from the ground 
than the burning trees, great attention, 
nevertheless, will also be needed for the 
growth on the soil so as to prevent the 
beginning of a ground-fire by the flying 
sparks 

Ground or soil-fires which have broken 
out in great bogs (turf moors), lying in 
or adjoining a forest, should be extin- 
guished before they reach wooded tracts. 

1e progress of sucha fire which often 
burns deep under the surface soil, can 
only be stopped by digging ditches deep 
enough to reach the ground water level 
or the mineral soil, and thus isolating 
that portion of land which is on fire. 
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Fires which have originated in the 
trunk or hole of old hollow trees are ex- 
tinguished by shutting off the access of 
air into the interior of the tree. 

Forest fires, when once started, assume 
in this country, such large dimensions 
that they go beyond human control. 
The neighborhood of large forests is 
mostly but sparsely settled. In case of 
emergency there is neither speedy help 
at hand, nor are the men who might be 
willing to help, trained in this kind of 
work. Besides, in extinguishing forest 
fires much depends upon the direction of 
the helping hands. This requires not 
‘only a man of knowledge and experience, 
but also one who is possessed of great 
presence of mind and will not be baffled 
by any uncommon and unforeseen inci- 
dent. In the European countries, where 
woodlands are just as systematically ex- 
ploited as lands devoted to agriculture, 
there is always a force of men working in 
the woods, so that forest fires will not 
only be soon discovered, but also extin- 
guished, because the laborers, living 
within or near the woods, are trained for 
such exigencies and led by learned 
foresters, who have become familiar with 
the means to extinguish forest fires. In 
our country the owners of large forests 
mostly speculate on the rise of prices in 
lands in the future. They simply care to 
derive the revenue from their property 
which can be obtained without employ- 
ing any working-force or capital, from 
stumpage, paid by the lumbermen for 
felled trees, and which is sufficient to 
pay taxes and a small percentage of in- 
terest on the invested capital. In case 
of a forest fire therefore, we cannot 
expect any considerable help from the 
owner, and as to neighbors, there is 
seldom any sympathy with the forest 
owners other than that which is aroused 
by the regard to the safety of their own 
property. Thus the burden of extin- 
guishing forest fires falls upon the local 
authorities. This state of things should 
not be allowed to exist. For reason of 


the public welfare the proprietors of large 
forests should be forced to cut fire-lanes 
through their woods so as to allow the 
unimpeded access to the interior of the 
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forest when a fire breaks out. Under 
all circumstances owners of adjoining 
forests, large or small, should be obliged 
to keep the division line between their 
properties to a certain distance free of 
forest growth. If each owner would 
clear a strip of about half a rod of forest- 
growth along the division line, there 
would be a path of about 16 feet wide 
between the two forests, sufficient to 
make a stand for subduing an advancing 
forest fire. The townships, or at least 
the counties in which wooded areas of 
considerable extent are situated, should 
organize their fire departments in a man- 
ner that they, in case of a forest fire, 
could furnish the managing chief with a 
skeleton of trained firemen, that might 
be filled up by volunteers taken from the 
vicinity of the place of fire. 


oo 


How Sand Hills Grow. 

A sand hill is not ‘‘made’’ so much 
as planted. Wherever a patch of ‘‘ mar- 
rum grass’’ takes root there the sand 
blown from the great bank gathers round 
it. Asthe sand spreads, the grass grows 
through it until the hard, dry blades 
form the nucleus of thousands of tons of 
‘*hills.’? Near Holkham Bay there lay 
not forty years ago a wet ‘‘lake’’ inside 
the high sand. There the ‘‘ gunners’”’ 
used to hide for curlew, digging holes 
and filling them with ‘‘marrum grass”’ 
to make them dry and comfortable. 
This grass took root, the sand gathered 
round, and where the ‘“‘lake’’ lay is 
now a tumultuous mass of rounded hil- 
locks, rising twenty feet above high- 
water level—built by the ‘‘marrum 
grass’’ from the surplus driftings of the 
mighty sand.—Sfectator. 


Sina 


In speaking of the mosquito in circular 
No. 13, Division of Entomology, Mr. L. 
O. Howard says ‘‘that he has seen speci- 
mens of this insect (Culex pungens) from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, Georgia, and the Island of 
Jamaica, West Indies. Vo doubt it ts also 
abundant in New Jersey.”’ 

















The Witches’ Broom of Cherry. 


BYRON D. 


Attention is called to a peculiar bunch- 
ing of the branches of the wild cherry. 
Some mistake this for the black knot 
treated in the last issue of THE FORESTER. 
Both the witches’ broom and the black 
knot are caused by parasitic fungi, but 
their habits of growth are quite different. 


BY HALSTED. 
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black knot, and is seen at a long distance, 
particularly when the tree is not in leaf. 

There is no great danger from this fun- 
gus, and, in fact, it is not yet at all com- 
mon in this country. It is the ‘‘ Hexen- 
besen’’ of the Germans, who are much 
more familiar with it than people in 
America. 

The fungus appears upon the cultivated 
cherry in Europe, and is an orchard pest. 

















_ 


‘“ WITCHES’ 


It was shown that the black knot worked 
in the branches, causing them to swell 
and become coated with a dark, almost 
black incrustation. The witches’ broom 
tends to cause the infested branch to put 
out many small side branches, and there 
is no formation of a thick incrustation. 
An individual specimen of the witches’ 
broom is usually much larger than a 





BROOM.”’ 


To be upon the safe side, the brooms 
might be cut out and burned when 
found. ’ 

The engraving shows, very much re- 
duced, one of the brooms with the branch 
in the position it assumed upon the tree, 
namely, bent far down, and the young 
shoots of the infected portion growing 
upward. 
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Forestry Interests of New Jersey.* 


BY EDITH W. MCCARTHY. 





It is said that the mission of the Aryan 
Race has been to destroy and remove 
forests from the face of the earth. 

I do not know whether so sweeping an 
assertion should apply to the Aryan Race 
alone, or whether it is not rather a fact 
that man himself has everywhere been 
the great destroyer since his advent on 
earth. Certain it is that wherever we 
look on the map of the world, from the 
earliest times down to the present day, 
the great virgin resources have been 
ruthlessly drained, and the movement of 
populations over the face of the globe, 
has.ever left in its wake exhaustion and 
desolation. 

A glance at Europe alone reveals the 
fatal lesson which each successive land 
and nation seems doomed to learn anew. 

Whether it be Russia, with her de- 
nuded plains, her dried up lakes and 
water courses, her obstructed rivers and 
impoverished soil, entailing plague and 
famine. Whether it be Spain, poor 
fossilized Spain, her vital juices buined 
out of the soil, her naked table lands and 
stony torrent beds, eloquently proclaim- 
ing her decline. Whether it be France 
with her costly stupendous engineering 
outlay, in the Southern Alps, where 
1,000 square miles of mountain waste 
and torrents are being restored and 
tamed at an outlay already of forty 
millions of dollars and the work still 
incomplete. Whether it be Switzerland 
or Germany with their marvelously 
elaborate works of restoration, and their 
economic mastery of the science of 
Forestry. 

Wherever we look, everywhere is mani- 
fest this appalling lesson, this creed of 
folly, which nevertheless seems to have 
been the creed of so-called civilization. 

Have we also as a nation adopted this 
creed? Alas, yes. The record of our 
folly can already vie with that of other 
nations. ‘The inroads and onslaughts on 
our forests have been fierce and resistless. 
Facts and figures are showered upon us 


*Read at the meeting of the Federation of the Women’s 
Clubs of New Jersey, in Trenton,March 20, 1896. 
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as to our diminished timber supplies, and 
as to the perils and dangers of removing 
our forest cover but it all seems to have 
little effect. It does not come home to 
us, and in the midst of the onrushing 
tide we heed not the warning. Our vast 
and varied resources still invite a reckless 
waste and extravagance, which goes on 
well nigh unchecked. 

There are even some, indeed, who sa 
that this is all quite natural, quite inev- 
itable! The pioneer was a hero, and 
pioneer days are not over yet. ‘The axe 
and the firebrand of our forefathers cleared 
the forest acres and won a new world 
for us. Have we not the same right to 
help ourselves, where we may, regard- 
less? Does not the fever of competition 
necessarily follow the fever of conquest ? 
It is the same old creed, but it should not 
be the creed of a would-be practical, in- 
telligent people, lest the day of awaken- 
ing come too late. A mere enumeration 
of events reads like a chapter of horrors. 

White Mountain sylvan streams choked 
with saw dust: the Adirondack wild- 
erness, its remote lakes and forests, once 
a very sanctuary to the lover of nature, 
now shamefully marred and plundered : 
the woods of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota literally devoured by fire, the 
loss of life and property amounting 
to many millions a year: the moun- 
tains of California a seething mass of 
flames, the smell of burning redwood 
wafted fifteen miles away. ‘These are 
glaring facts ! 

Professor Shaler has computed that 
we lose 160,000 acres of soil annually, 
which are literally washed away into the 
sea, carried from remote denuded hills. 
The lumber syndicates have conquered 
every obstacle, and following upon the 
lumberman’s portable saw mill, the 
great devouring pulp industry has pene- 
trated everywhere, eating out the heart 
and substance of the forest. It is said 
that often all the spruce on 85 acres is 
used up by one day’s issue of each of 
our big daily newspapers! Exclamation 


and anathema are exhausted in the re- 
cital, and one longs to know what really 
can be done about it, and how, and I am 
glad to turn to a brief account of what 
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has been done and of what can be done. 

Twenty years ago there was no for- 
estry question as such in this country. 
We had, indeed, other things to think 
of, but after the clouds of war dispersed, 
our forest conditions began to be realized. 

A census bulletin of 1880, recounting 
calamities and emphasizing the menace 
of the situation, was the signal for an 
uprising here and there. Forestry asso- 
ciations came into being, feeble sparks 
perhaps, but destined to endure. Since 
then agitation and discussion and dis- 
semination, have gone on, with increasing 
enthusiasm. ‘The last ten years have 
witnessed a réally marvelous and en- 
couraging developement of public senti- 
ment. ‘The Federal Government has 
taken a certain amount of definite action, 
and only awaits sufficient pressure to 
continue. 

Forestry commissions exist in Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Colorado, 
California, which are undertaking accu- 
rate surveys and reports, and preparing 
the way for definite forest policies. In 
other States the geological survey has 
undertaken some forestry work, and this 
is the case in New Jersey. Under the 
act of 1891, authorizing the President to 
create national reservations, many large 
areas have been set apart, a glorious 
inheritance for the future, and a tentative 
policy of using the United States troops 
in protecting these reservations has been 
a most instructive and suggestive experi- 
ment. The West has hitherto been fa- 
vored in the matter of these reservations, 
seventeen having been set apart since 
1891, aggregating over seventeen million 
acres, no one of them containing less 
than 1800 acres, and the ‘‘Sierra Reserve’’ 
alone containing four million acres, or a 
territory five times as large as Rhode 
Island, and two-thirds as large as New 
Jersey. Weof the East hope, therefore 
we are soon to hear of a ‘‘Palisades Res- 
ervation’’ on the Hudson. These bluffs 
and slopes contain some of the noblest 
scenery in the world, scenery which 
meantime, as you know, is being ruth- 
lessly and rapidly desecrated by the 
quarrymen’s attack. 
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The agricultural colleges and State ex- 
periment stations are awakening to the 
situation. Manuals of forestry and 
bulletins of elementary instruction are 
being issued. Summer schools of for- 
estry and extension lecture courses, 
but a bare hint of them, it is true, are yet 
an index of growing popular interest. 
Game and country clubs, park corpora- 
tions and private owners are taking up 
the theme and furnishing object lessons 
of more or less value. 

The Vanderbilt estate in North Caro- 
lina, and the Havermeyer estate in our 
own New Jersey, are conspicuous exam- 
ples. Here it is proposed to introduce a 
scientific system and to demonstrate that 
‘forestry is a business conducted _ for 
profit in production of wood crops, just 
as agriculture is practiced for profitable 
production of food crops,’’ and that for- 
estry is just as important a part of the 
economy of the nation as wheat growing, 
and more so, indeed, because the forest 
in yielding its crop at the sam: time 
perpetually enriches its own soil, and 
this is not the case with a wheat crop. 
It is here to be insisted that the forest is 
an ‘‘organic unit,’’ that there are laws 
governing the life and utility of this or- 
ganic unit applicable in every land and 
condition, and that these laws must be 
regarded. 

This is not the definition of forestry 
that sentimental folk have been trying to 
formulate, nor did the lumberman used 
to think that ‘‘ forestry ’’ meant ‘‘cutting 
for revenue.’?’ The lumberman bated 
the forester for curtailing, as he thought, 
his privileges. But we now know that 
the interests of lumberman and forester 
and sentimentalist are really one or 
ought to be one, and it is a hopeful sign 
that intelligent lumbermen are becoming 
rapid converts to this view and are 
anxious to co-operate in all rational 
measures. 

In fact, the propaganda is in the air! 

The National Forestry Division under 
Mr. Fernow, and the American Forestry 
Association have accomplished much of 
this reform. 

The files of Garden and Forest, a 
periodical conducted by Mr. Sargent since 
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1888, are full of stirring appeals and of 
data from every quarter, forming a vivid 
history of the whole subject. State 
Commission maps and reports, often 
richly illustrated, are most valuable data, 
and the illustrated lectures, especially of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
‘one of the pioneer associations, have 
aroused a widespread popular interest. 

It is proposed to introduce obligatory 
Forestry courses in the agricultural col- 
leges and establish courses at West Point 
and European scholarships. 

Only within a fortnight a National 
Forestry Commission, composed of emi- 
nent scientists, was appointed whose 
duties are to extend over the entire union 
in collecting data, in formulating and 
recommending a forest policy. In forest 
policies everywhere, the most urgent 
need is for effective fire laws, and no- 
where is this need more urgent than in 
New Jersey. A geological map of New 
Jersey shows in shaded greens that 
nearly one-half of the entire State is 
still a forest area. It is nevertheless 
most misleading, for this area is not 
really worthy to be called a forest. The 
forest has largely either degenerated into 
a worthless scrub growth, or has been 
converted first into charcoal and then 
into smoke. 

This green domain on the map really 
only indicates the acres unfit, or nearly 
so, for agriculture. If unfit for agricul- 
ture, then they are fit for silvaculture, for 
trees as a crop. 

‘From a report that nearly one-half of 
the State of New Jersey was covered by 
wood growth, one would expect that the 
lumber industry, dependent on forest 
growth for its existence, would be here 
considerably developed. Instead we 
find that it has dwindled to insignificant 
dimensions. 

‘The question whether half its area is 
to become a non-producer should cer- 
tainly arouse serious thought. To be 
sure, under present economic conditions, 
when virgin supplies from other States 
are so cheaply shipped, hardly anything 
more can be done than to prevent un- 


necessary waste, and protect young 
growth against fire and cattle. Nature 
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will do the rest, and it is not difficult to 
do this. It is quite practicable to do it, 
but first we have to persuade the major- 
ity that such protection is needed and 
that it should be the duty of the State to 
prevent destruction by irresponsible 
parties and by corporations, such as rail- 
roads. This is the way things go in a 
democratic country, public opinion must 
precede, and must coerce the Govern- 
ment.”’ 

We have three aspects of the forestry 
problem confronting us in New Jersey: 

First, we have the northern hilly 
section, a country of lakes and sparkling 
brooks and wooded slopes, the region of 
water sources and water sheds, those prec- 
ious reservoirs of moisture, which are abso- 
lutely essential to health and prosperity. 
The story of the mission of the forest 
floor in forming a net work of roots and 
mould, retaining the snows and rain fall, 
and making a filter for our rills and 
streams, always reads to me like a fairy 
tale, and I never tire of hearing over and 
over again about the mysterious and 
beautiful processes of nature in these 
hidden and quiet places. These water 
sources and water sheds should be held 
inviolable! Here the State should lay 
its hand and forever preserve from greed 
and ruin. If greed and ruin enter here, 
what have we to expect ? 

With the clearing of the forest cover 
comes first—increase of evaporation, then 
the dwindling of the river feeders. Four- 
fifths of the rainfall instead of soaking 
into the woodland carpet, now rushes off 
the denuded lands, carrying mould and 
soil with its torrents, inundating, laying 
waste. We invite the perils of both flood 
and drouth. 

Prof. Smock, of the Geological Board, 
years ago, pointed out that the Raritan 
Valley was destined perforce to the very 
fate that befell it only the other day. 

The region of freshets was foredoomed 
by the hand of man that had stripped the 
slopes and hills. 

In the second place we have the great 
southern body of our State, the coastal 
plain, the region of the pine and the 
region of fire. Devastation amounting 
to one million dollars in one year. De- 
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struction not only of timber tracts and of 
millions of seedlings but of the very soil 
itself, thus destroying forests and the. 
hope of forests and creating regions ac- 
cursed, where man dare not dwell. De- 
caying stumps and refuse breed pestifer- 
ous insects which are a menace to the 
farmer so that even now the Legislature 
is asked for an appropriation to fight the 
insects. 

Why not fight the fire ? 

It has been demonstrated that fire as 
well as crime can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. In Prussia the area of destruction 
by fire is six one-hundreths of one per 
cent. or one in 10,000 acres. With us 
the per cent. is from forty to fifty and in 
western sections even go per cent. of the 


areas. How long is this reproach to rest 
upon us ? 
I wili only add here that but for the 


perpetual danger of the fires South Jersey 
would be open to settlement for thousands 
of families. The industries of fruit 
growing, of cranberry bogs and many 
by-products of the forest would thrive 
and develop. The sanitary importance 
of this whole region of pines is weil 
known. ‘The botanical charm and the 
economic possibilities of many sorts are 
not so well known, but ought to be. 
Meantime fire is the scourge and bids 
fair to create for us a very desert at our 
door. 

In the third place we have our sea 
coast region, and here another sort of 
forestry must prevail, but still we shall 
find the same principle applies. There 
is a wood crop to be raised or to be saved 
from extinction for economic ends. Con- 
ditions here are similar to those on Cape 
Cod, where recent experiments may 
furnish for us a valuable precedent. 
Various grasses, brooms and heaths as 
well as willow slips, pine seedlings and 
other trees have been set out in the shift- 
ing dunes to resist the sand storms, and 
thus gradually reclaim these worthless 
barrens, a plan borrowed from the success- 
ful reclamation of large areas in Gascony, 
in Belgium and Holland and in Den- 
mark. 

A system of nurseries is established in 
connection with this planting; where the 
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young seedlings are started close to their 
final home and set out when able to hold 
their own against the elements. 

We may look forward to adopting these 
interesting measures in New Jersey, but 
we may safely wait until the great fire 
question has been disposed of. 

I should have said that there was a 
fourth aspect of forestry for us to con- 
sider. I mean the educational aspect of 
the subject, and upon this I lay the great- 
est stress. I have said that the propa- 
ganda is in the air, but it has not taken 
root ; it needs a nursery in every town, 
in every village. 

Forestry is a broad and a complex sub- 
ject requiring thoroughly trained scien- 
tists to grapple with its principles and 
problems, and instruct the government 
as to laws and regulations. Let us not 
think we can take it up lightly (as I have 
done to-day), but we can approach the 
subject in our own way. We cat start 
a cult and reinforce the propaganda, with 
all the ingenuity of woman. We can 
work through the schools and libraries 
by keeping the subject under discussion, 
by offering prizes to school children and 
by having exhibits of maps and photo- 
graphs and figures, accessible toall. We 
can, every .one of us, for one dollar a 
year, belong to the New Jersey Forestry 
Association, and through its organ, the 
FoRESTER, keep in touch with forestry 
affairs. We can, as clubs or classes, take 
up the systematic study of our forest and 
economic conditions, and we would surely 
find it a most fruitful and engrossing 
topic, but chiefly and above all we need to 
be informed of the spirit. A sympathetic 
love of nature can be cultivated in a very 
door yard. All about us are the trees, 
those steadfast companions, gracing our 
homes and highways, sifting for us the 
storms and sunlight, and all about us are 
features in the landscape to be cherished 
and perpetuated. How little, as a peo- 
ple, we care about these things and yet 
what a wholesome delight can be derived 
from them! ‘They quicken our imagina- 
tion and inevitably reveal to us the sig- 
nificance of the larger view. ‘There is a 
dawn of this wholesome delight faintly 
discernible in the village improvement, 
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societies of the day, and in the publica- 
tion of many nature books. 

What a glad day it would be if each 
and every county, and town, and village 
had its Forestry Committee or its Park 
Board or Improvement Society, and every 
wooded county its Forester, studying both 
from the practical and the esthetic side 
our out-of-door surroundings. 

How many charming features of for- 
eign towns, resorts and forests might be 
ours, did our taste but will it so; for our 
natural resources are more than equal 
to any demands, but they await the 
artist’s hand. 

The sights we daily see from car 
windows, the dreary, noisome back yards 
and aggressive miles of patent medicines 
and other advertisement horrors are in- 
deed far from inspiring. 

But on our highways and by-ways, 
across country, what a feast there is of 
rare delight—how easy and natural it 
ought to be to enhance this delight by a 
human touch. 

Once imbued with this taste for beau- 
tifying and cherishing the landscape 
about us, the passion for nature will 
grow and ripen. ‘The larger issues will 
then be saved, because we shall be filled 
with a sentiment which inspires and in- 
structs. 

Let me, therefore, venture an earnest 
hope—that we may all, as individuals 
and as clubs, see in our mind’s eye a 
fairer Jersey all about us. And, I be- 
lieve, it is not too much to hope that ere 
another Legislature adjourns, we may 
have a Forestry Commission appointed, 
and a radical, practical fire policy en- 
forced, which shall save for us the rem- 
nants of our forests, and courses of in- 
struction founded which shall teach us to 
value them and use them aright. 


The Salem Oak. 

In referring to the Salem Oak, G. C. 
Lippincott, of Salem writes : 

I have been informed that its girth at 
four feet from the ground is twenty- 
three feet, which, whilst in no way phe- 
nomenal, is great enough to make it 
locally a tree of distinction. 

I am unaware of its age, of course, and 
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I trust it will be long before it is ascer- 
tained by the usual process of counting 
the rings of annual growth upon a sec- 
tion of its trunk. It is credited, how- 
ever with from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred years of life, and this 
doubtless errs, if at all, rather in the less 
than more. It must be a survivor of the 
forest primeval of South Jersey, surely, 
and perhaps nearly the solitary one in 
this vicinity, and must have witnessed 
the arrival there, now two hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, of John Fenwick, 
the founder of the West New Jersey 
settlement. A tradition exists that the 
top of the tree was ‘“‘shot off by the 
British’? during the Revolutionary War, 
but this is of doubtful authenticity, as 
there is but slight historical evidence of 
their possession of this town in other 
directions, and still less of heavy can- 
nonading such as this. More likely the 
story is a patriotic invention founded 
upon our forefathers’ ideas of what the 
enemy would have done if he could. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of verses, which, as, they are apropos 
of the tree and in praise of it, may, per- 
haps, be of interest to you. They were 
written a number of years ago by my 
father, seated one Sunday in the sum- 
mer under the spread of the oak’s 
branches: 

ADDRESS TO THE OLD OAK 
IN THE FRIENDS’ GRAVEYARD, SALEM, N. J. 
BY JACOB M. LIPPINCOTT. 


Venerable Oak ! thou grand, majestic tree! 

‘Thou sole survivor of the primal woods, 

Whose arches echo’d the wild revelry, 

Or through whose deep, unbroken solitudes 
‘Tumultuous rang the din of Indian feuds ; 

Or settler’s axe, with loud resounding stroke, 

Whose sturdy arms dispersed the savage broods, 

Thy comrades fell’d, the virgin fallow broke, 

And founded SALEM Town, where stood the groves of oak 


What massive strength thy giant strength displays! 
Lifting its hundred rugged arms on high, 

‘Twisted and curved and crook’d in many ways—- 
Drooping to earth or pointing to the sky ; 
O’erarching wide like some vast canopy. 

Beneath whose folds, in many a narrow bed 
Ancestral sires and infant offspring lie, 

While all thy waving branches overhead 

Murmur soft lullabies, or requiems for the dead. 


Did pious Druids, as in days of yore, 

Hold their conventicles and mystic rites ? 

Did Nymphs ané@ Dryads, famed in mythic lore, 
Still play their antics with familiar sprites 
Beneath the oak, in soft midsummer nights? 
What nobler fane than thou! what calm retreat! 
So fit for devotee, or loves’ delights, 

Sequestered as thou art, for those who seek 

With nature to commune, or contemplatic n sweet, 
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Thou mighty monarch of the sylvan wold, 

Standing supreme in stately regal pride, 

Albeit cen'uries o’er thee have roll’d, 

Aud passing generations lived and died, 

And at thy feet lie buried side by side— 

Still thou art hale, and wear’st thy emerald crown 

And royal robes in living lustre dyed 

As when the GRIFFITH cast her anchors down 

In yonder stream, and FENWICK planned the future town. 


A thousand wintry storms have swept o’er thee, 
Rocking thy boughs and roaring thro’ the night ; 
A thousand summer tempests in their glee 

Have toss’d thy branches with Promethean might ; 
Aud gentle gales and sunbeams glancing bright 
Have dallied with thy foliage many a day ; 

And many a frost thy myriad leaves did blight, 

For Autumn winds to scatter in their play, 

Whilst all thy zephyrs died, or sighing fled away. 


Since thou an acorn wert, and thy young germ 

Put forth its tender shoot, events sublime 

Have thrill’d the world, and lustrous deeds that burn 
Like beacon lights along the ‘‘ Course of Time’’— 
Whence sprang an Empire, with behests divine 

And high emprise—a Nation free and great : 

Where arms, and arts, and science, all combine 

With valor, virtue, truth, to demonstrate 

The problem of mankind, their destiuy or fate. 


Thou old memorial tree! How oft the Spring 
Hath de. ked the earth, and all thy limbs arrayed ; 
How many reckless birds upon the wing 

Have sought the covert of thy leafy shade, 

Aud sang their loves amid thy boughs, aud made 
Their tiny nests, their tender offspring rear’d, 
Whose little lives like their green leaves did fade ; 
How many mortals at thy shrine appear’d, 

And with a sense of awe thy aged form revered : 


Whose presence, like a sentinel doth guard 

The portals of mortality, keeping 

Through the ages vigilant watch and ward 

Over the silent dead around thee sleeping, 

Over the cypress sad and willows’ weeping, 

Over the living, in procession slow 

Under thy arches through the pathways sweeping, 
With bowed heads, as mournfully they go, 
Bearing the ‘‘ dear departed’’ to the vaults below. 


Full fifty years their rapid course have sped 

Since first on thee I reverently gazed ; 

And time hath touched the hair upon my head, 
Furrow’d my brow, my vision slightly dazed, 

And scores of grassy mounds around thee raised, 
Where neighbors, friends and comrades now repose, 
And, while for them the vault of heaven blazed 
With glowing stars, and suns and moons arose, 

On thee their lapse of life no trace or impress shows. 


May thy green branches wave! thy heart of oak 
Through long decades endure as firm as now ; 
Or blight or tempest shock or lightning stroke 
Shiver thy trunk, or blast a single bough. 
Forever branded be the caitiff’s brow, 
Palsied his arm who smites thee with a blow, 
Or injury or insult will allow, 
Till through thy veins the sap shall cease to flow, 
And slow deeay and death have laid thy honors low. 
SALEM, N, J., September, 1883. 

~- 

Abstract of Dr. J. T. Rothrock’s Lecture on Re- 
lations of Forests to the Surface of the 
Country, at the Twenty-third An- 
nual Meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture in Trenton 

We are apt to suppose that the most 
important relations of the forests to the 
Commonwealth, to the landowner and to 
the general interests of the country are 
summed up in the lumber produced. It 
is, however, quite sure that if all the 
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lumber we or our children could need 
were sawed up in proper form and stored 
away at convenient points, if all the fuel 
which the forests furnish now or will 
furnish hereafter were cut and placed on 
our back yards, that the least important 
uses of the forest would have been ful- 
filled. Climatic conditions, such as are 
necessary for the protection and matur- 
ing of our crops, depend upon ‘trees or 
their aggregate forests as a living thing. 
The maintenance of an even flow of 
water, guarding against freshets on the 
one hand and low stages on the other, is 
closely related to the condition of the 
high water-sheds of a region. On the 
authority of our best engineers it may be 
stated that on a timbered area not less 
than four-fifths of the water whicli falls 
as rain or snow finds its way to depths 
beneath the surface, and is, therefore, 
safe for future use, whereas, on the other 
hand, of the water which falls on clear 
ground four-fifths run out of the country. 
It would have been of vast importance, 
for example, to the business interests 
along the upper Ohio river, if last year 
the quantity of water flowing into that 
stream could have been doubled in the 
interst of navigation. It must also be 
remembered that the severe freshets re- 
sulting from treeless highlands, not only 
carried the water out of the country, but 
they score the channel at one point and 
fill it up at another to such an extent 
that navigation is rendered more difficult 
and dangerous. It may be remarked 
here, that so far as the lumbering in- 
terests are concerned, there never will 
come a time when wood will cease to be 
used, or to rank as an article of almost 
prime necessity. It is true that substi- 
tutes for timber are constantly being 
found; iron has largely taken its place in 
constructing the frames of heavy build- 
ings, and our modern navy and mercan- 
tile marine force is represented almost 
wholly by iron instead of wooden hulls, 
but, on the other hand, new and large 
uses are constantly being discovered for 
wood. Our country does not, to-day, 
furnish the lumber required by the pulp 
interests, though they have by no means 
reached their fullest development. There 
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is, furthermore, an important relation of 
the forests to agriculture; every particle 
of soil upon our highlands is slowly 
moving toward the tide water. It is 
merely a matter of time before the pro- 
ductive fertility of our hillsides will have 
taken its place in some stream, and be 
on its way to the ocean. This tendency 
we counteract by constant use of fertil- 
izers. The forests on higher grounds 
may be regarded as important factors in 
breaking up rock and furnishing decay- 
ing vegetable matter to restore the fertil- 
ity which has been washed out of our 
fields, and whilst they do this they, 
themselves, are seldom much gullied or 
washed. 

In the near future water will figure 
much more conspicuously than it does 
now asa source of power. The time will 
come when the use of coal will be limited 
because of an increasing scarcity, and we 
shall then be driven to utilize the weight 
and velocity of our flowing water, as a 
source of power, either directly or through 
the electricity which it may be made to 
generate and transmit, it may be, to a 
distant point, for use. Looked at in this 
light the value of the forest to the future 
can hardly be overestimated. But associ- 
ated with this fact is the other fact that to 
produce these forests, which are necessary 
to gather and hoard the water required 
for the production of power, hardly less 
than half of a century will be required. 
Every hour of delay now is a mortgage 
with which the present is to burden the 
developments of the future. 

Thoughtful persons who have noted 
the trend of agricultural thought cannot 
fail to recognize that the climatic vicissi- 
tudes of recent years have caused the 
problem of irrigation for crops, even in 
this country, to be warmly discussed. 
An abundant supply of water at the 
proper time means not only a more cer- 
tain crop, but a larger and more perfect 
crop from the same acreage, and as our 
population doubles and our tillable areas 
decrease, the necessity for some method 
of increasing the yield on a given area 
will be more and more apparent and 
pressing. 

In fact, it may be stated boldly at 
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once, that the interests of the State at 
large demand that not less than twenty- 
five per cent. of the area of an average 
state should be under its own control. 
Water is an article of prime necessity, 
and no private interest should be allowed 
to control or hinder or interfere with its 
proper distribution to every citizen of the 
Commonwealth, whether it be for drink- 
ing, for production of power, for farming 
or for navigation. It would be a wise 
piece of legislation by which a state 
should become the possessor of every 
acre within its limits sold for taxes, and 
either retain it for the purpose of main- 
taining the timber growth or, if better 
suited for some other purpose, then to 
sell it under such restrictions as would 
never allow the purchaser to use it to the 
injury of the Commonwealth. 

It is indeed fortunate for us that in this 
country, on lands which have been 
denuded of timber, the natural tendency 
is to a restoration of our forests. There 
are various causes which prevent this 
tendency, but the chief among them is 
forest fires. After a careful analysis of 
the causes which year by year create 
these fires and burn the vitality out of 
the State, one may safely reach the con- 
clusion that there is no more reason why 
the offenders should go unpunished than 
there is for a murderer, a highwayman 
or any other common enemy of society to 
escape the law. They can be ferreted 
out, once the attempt is seriously made. 
It is in vain to deny this. The reason 
why it has not been done is because we 
have acted upon the supposition that the 
only class of property paying tax within 
our limit which needed no protection was 
timber land. 

In view of the large interests at stake, 
no reasonable ‘egislation can be too 
severe if it leads to that most desirable 
result, an entire or partial suppression of 
forest fires. The greatest step that will 


have been taken, when we move vigor- 
ously in that direction, and one may con- 
fidently expect that time will work an 
entire solution to the problem. 

Browsing cattle do a vast injury to 
young and growing timber, especially if 
this be of the cone-bearing class, because 
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the terminal bud of such timber is never 
restored after it has been destroyed. 

New Jersey is to be congratulated on 
the advances she has already made toward 
the solution of this forestry problem. 
Her recent act, ordaining that her portion 
of the Palisades shall be a public park 
for the future, is generous in any light in 
which it may be considered, but is doubly 
so, because it is an example for other 
states to follow. 


o- 


An Act to Protect Shade and Ornamental Trees. 


CHAPTER 161. 

An Act to protect shade, ornamental 
and fruit trees from injury by horses, 
mules and other animals. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey: 

1. No person shall hitch or tie any 
horse, mule, ox or other animal to any 
shade, ornamental or fruit tree which 
may have been planted or set out by the 
owner, prior owner or possessor of any 
lands adjoining any highway or road in 
this State, or hitch, or tie any horse, mule, 
ox or other animal to any. post within 
reach of any shade, ornamental or fruit 
tree, or allow any horse, mule, ox or 
other animal to stand unattended near 
any shade, ornamental or fruit tree 
whereby any such tree may be injured 
by such animals. 

2. If any person shall offend against 
the provisions of the preceding section of 
this act, he, she or they so offending 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten 
dollars for each and every such offense 
whereby any such tree is injured or 
damaged, and for each and every offense 
whereby the tree is killed and ruined he, 
she or they so offending shall forfeit and 
pay the sum of twenty-five dollars, said 
sums to be recovered in an action of tort, 
with costs of the suit, in any court hav- 
ing cognizance thereof, by any person 
who may prosecute for the same within 
six months after such offense shall have 
been committed. 

3. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 

Approved April 14, 1896. 
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West Virginia scientists are taking a 
great interest in the subject of the im- 
portance of forests for the protection of 
water supply. At a meeting of the 
Academy of Science in the experiment 
station building at Morgantown, L. C. 
Corbett, Professor of Agriculture and 
Horticulture of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, gave an entertaining talk on the 
question. During his address Prof. Cor- 
bett said: ‘‘It is through government 
prudence and fostering care that the 
national park or reserve policy has been 
and is being extended so generally 
through the mountain regions of the 
West. The Western people are alive, 
and it is there alone that government co- 
operation has been secured. Are not the 
navigable streams of the East of as much 
importance to our foster mother as the 
irrigation streams of the West? Should 
not the people of this region be as urgent 
in their demands as those of the West, 
and should they not be as quickly and 
readily heard? Other countries have 
become awakened to the importance of 
this need only after their. unwise and 
greedy policy had brought them face to 
face with the grave problems of water 
supply, of drouth, and of destructive tor- 
rents. Must we, the wisest, the most 
highly civilized nation on earth, as the 
Fourth of July orators tell us, go through 
the same ordeal before we find out where 
the road we are traveling will lead us ?”’ 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

-< 


As was predicted in the last issue of 
THE ForESTER the pine woods of south- 
ern New Jersey were ablaze until the 
rain came on the 14th of May. We 
have just received the following interest- 
ing note from the Jewish colony at Wood- 
bine: ‘‘Miles around us areon fire. The 
year of fires opened under favorable con- 
ditions—continuous drought since May 
of last year. We had only 1.25 inches 
of rain for April and about .o5 inches for 
two weeks in May. It seems that the 
Lord has forsaken South Jersey, espe- 
cially where his chosen people selected to 
establish a new home.’’ 
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